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A far-visioned woman's face 

Rising above the brute paws, 

The vast lion's body stretching badcward, 

Seeming to sink in the sand : 

Out of the brute, the human, 

Out of the earth — God. 

O Sphinx riddle 1 

What know we of the mystery? 
Only the endless climbing, 
Only that flesh breeds spirit, 
Only that Love and Wisdom 
Are somehow bom of the dust 
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THROUGH all our life in the pres- 
ent age runs the same conflict : high 
dreams, sordid actuality; lofty aspirations, 
unworthy achievement; deep idealism at 
the heart, coarse materialism in conduct. 
Everything is estimated in money stand- 
ards — not only our enonomic, industrial 
and business affairs, but education, art, 
love and religion ; yet all the time we are 
aware, underneath, that these standards 
are false. We dig in the dirt for gold — 
spend our lives for it; and then squander 
it with an exultant laugh, when some high 
call comes, as we did in the war. Mate- 
rialists on the surface, we are idealists at 
the heart : often how sordid is the conduct, 
how high the aspiration I 
.What makes the conflict? Is it our 

[7] 
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FOR WHAT DO WE LIVE? 

haste, our youth, our carelessness, our 
lack of thinking? Certainly few have 
even made the effort to think the problem 
through, to come to terms with the uni- 
verse, to forniulate a reasoned philoso- 
phy of life; yet without such a philoso- 
phy, life is heterogeneous, fragmentary, 
lacking unity, rationality, consistent pur- 
pose. Conduct results from chance and 
passing influences: now an old instinct 
coming to consciousness, now an accident 
of environment, now the molding touch of 
some other person. 
I Plato said, "the unexamined life is not 
I worth living" : a startling statement, yet, 
as the years go by, increasingly I believe 
Plato was right. iWithout a thorough: 
going examination of life, how is it pos- 
sible to distinguish the eternal from the 
transient, to recognize what is in itself 
worth while, to center life in the great 
realities and give it rationality and a uni- 
[8] 
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MORAL SKEPTICISM 

fying aim? Thus consistent right and 
wise conduct requires, as a basis, a care- 
fully thought out philosophy of life. 

The wide-spread moral skepticism of 
the present age accentuates the need for 
such a philosophy. Do we realize how 
far- rami fying that moral skepticism is? 
How often one hears the statement, 
"Ideals have no place in politics and busi- 
ness." Where have ideals a place, if not 
in politics and business: the one, the 
sphere of the political and social relations 
of men; the other, the field of their indus- 
trial and economic activities? To say 
that ideals have no place in politics and 
business, is equivalent to saying that they 
have no place in life, but only in specula- 
tive theory. 

Standards of mere expediency are thus 
current in our society. Men who have 
won wealth by non-social, that is, immoral 
conduct, are given general respect, with 

[9] 
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FOR WHAT DO WE LIVE? 

no questioning of the source of the wealth 
or the purpose for which it is used. Men 
profiting shamelessly in the necessities of 
life, manipulating food stuffs, juggling 
swindles in stocks and bonds — Oy of 
course, managing to keep their conduct 
within the law — are given place and 
honor everywhere in our communities, 
until they come almost to regard them- 
seves as pillars of society. 

Sec what this does to youth : it tends to 
spoil young people beforehand, to cut the 
roots of life off below the soil, before they 
have had time to bear flower and fruit. 
Many young persons thus start out in life 
with the notion that the prizes are to the 
shrewdly deceptive, the unscrupulously 
selfish, that the path of hard, honest work 
is for the ignorant and stupid, who are not 
enlightened and skillful enough to choose 
the easier and better- rewarded way. 

Thus the hypocrisy of keeping up ap- 

[10] 
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LIVING TO APPEARANCES 

pearances runs through whole areas of 
our American life. For quick worldly 
success, what we appear to be counts so 
much, compared to what really we are. 
So the instinctive striving for show de- 
velops, to the point that the lying game, 
mutually practised, defeats its own end, 
as well as poisons the heart of life; for 
living to appearances is the surest and 
swiftest way to destroy all life values, 
which are achievable only as we walk the 
path of reality. 

Ideals and conduct are related as soul 
and body. The ideal clothes itself in the 
body of conduct, while the conduct, in 
turn, reacts upon the ideal. Men tend to 
believe what they habitually practise, 
and to act what they regularly believe. 
One cannot live as if there were nothing 
but the pleasure of the moment and the 
material interest of the day, and keep a 
living faith in the realities of the spirit. 
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FOR WHAT DO WE LIVE? 

On the other hand, one cannot live as if 
there were something of eternal signifi- 
cance in the soul of man, and lose one's 
faith in the great realities of the spirit, 
even when one is caught in a particular 
movement of thought, and so forced to 
give up conscious belief in them. 

What you really believe is often much 
deeper than what you think you believe ; 
and it is that deeper, perhaps unconscious 
faith that molds conduct. 

George Eliot's life gives an interesting 
example of that. She was caught in a 
phase of thinking of her time, and, from 
intellectual honesty, felt that, regretfully, 
she must reject belief in certain great 
theses of spiritual faith. Frederick 
Myers tells the oft-quoted story of a walk 
with her in the gardens of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, on an evening of rainy 
May. She stopped in the midst of the 
desultory conversation to say: "God, Im- 

[12] 
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mortality, Duty: how inconceivable the 
first; how unbelievable the second; how 
peremptory and absolute the third!" Just 
because, however, the idea of Duty was 
imperative to her, and she lived it nobly, 
she had a deeper hold on the other great 
theses of the spiritual life than she herself 
knew; and we lay down her great books 
with a deepened faith in the God and Im- 
mortality she felt compelled to reject 

Thus, if ideals and conduct are sepa- 
rated, both are ruined. Conduct that is 
not transfigured by lofty ideals, becomes 
sordid, vulgar, bare. Equally true is it 
that ideals, one does not strive constantly 
to express in action, become vain illusions, 
detached dreams. Ideals are made real 
only by the ceaseless struggle to realize 
them in conduct, and with that struggle, 
even when we fail, we keep faith with the 
spirit, and the ideal remains vital and 
sound. 

[■3] 
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FOR WHAT DO WE LIVE? 

In the older society — not long ago — a 
program of ideals was furnished for life, 
automatically, by the particular religion 
in which one was +)orn and reared. One 
grew up within the specific faith, rarely 
questioning it, and receiving from it, 
sometimes unconsciously, a spiritual pur- 
pose and interpretation of life. 

For an increasing multitude, that pro- 
cess is broken today. Without wishing it, 
we are driven into the intellectual arena, 
to fight for our spiritual lives. It is not 
that we want to give up the faith of our 
childhood and youth: Life is the great 
awakener ; and suddenly we discover that 
we no longer believe what we did believe. 
That is the usual way of intellectual 
growth : we insensibly graduate from one 
range of conceptions into another, and 
only later, realize that the old are gone. 
Then, possibly, a period of painful strug- 
gle may follow; but there is no going 
[■4] 
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FAITH TESTED BY LIFE 

back: the only hope is to push forward 
and win a larger faith. 

It is a pity to pull the sheath from the 
chrysalis of an unformed butterfly: you 
leave a poor creature that is neither worm 
nor fly, and which usually dies. Once 
the sheath is broken, however, there is no 
way of patching it together again: the 
only hope is to grow wings. 

Tennyson was thus right when he said : 

"Leave thou thy sister when she prays, 
Her early Heaven, her happy views; 
Nor thou with shadow'd hint confuse 
A life that leads melodious days;" 

for the business of living is to lead a life 
of melodious days ; and any faith on which 
we have done that has thereby justified 
itself. Merely destructive teaching, that 
shatters the faith of others, without incul- 
cating a larger belief, is usually bad in its 
moral effects. 
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FOR WHAT DO WE LIVE? 

Nevertheless, it is the same Tennyson, 
in the same poem, who says : 

"There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds." 

Life is, indeed, the great awakener; and 
once the doubt has come, there is no honest 
way to shut one's eyes to it: one must face 
it bravely, and struggle to win the faith 
large enough to include the doubt and 
the faith preceding it 

It may be questioned whether the awak- 
ened life, fully conscious of the S'torm, or 
the one undisturbed in quiet, unthinking 
acceptance, is the happier. Few of us 
who know the struggle have not had mo- 
ments when we looked back, with sad 
longing, to the unreasoning faith of our 
childhood and of those who have not 
wakened to question. We acknowledge, 
nevertheless, that those are our weaker 
moments. No brave soul, knowing the 
[i6] 
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INFLUENCES DISTURBING FAITH 

awakened life, would ever will to go back 
to the peace of the unawakened, even 
were it possible without intellectual and 
moral suicide. iWe welcome the open 
road, though it lead to the arena of 
spiritual conflict. 

It is, above all, in the present age that 
disturbing influences have tended to shock 
us out of the old beliefs, often with great 
pain. First of these new forces is the 
wide intermingling of races and civiliza- 
tions today. When, in the past, a race 
developed largely to itself apart, with 
only desultory contact and exchange of 
ideas with other peoples, its culture was 
distinctly ethnic, with its moral standards 
and religious faith forming a natural and 
integral part of its evolution. Under 
such circumstances, it was easily possible 
to hold that the particular faith in which 
one had been reared was the absolute 
truth, and all others were to be judged ac- 
[17] 
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FOR WHAT DO WE LIVE? 

cording to their agreement or disagree- 
ment with this perfect standard. 

You cannot do that any more. This 
age of machinery has brought all peoples 
of the earth together. China and Japan 
are nearer to us today, than Athens was to 
Sparta, Florence to Rome, or New York 
to Philadelphia a little while ago. The 
ideas and development of each people are 
familiar to all the others. We are com- 
pelled to recognize that a hundred races 
means a hundred different faiths, that 
each has grown up or been acquired, quite 
naturally, as an integral part of the cul- 
ture of a people; and thus it is no longer 
possible to hold, naively, that the faith in 
which one happens to have been born is 
the absolute truth and the standard by 
which all others are to be judged — not un- 
less one is narrowly prejudiced and ignor- 
ant. 

The second cause, working to the same 
[i8] 
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POPULAR KNOWLEDGE 

result, is the popularizing of knowledge 
in the present age. It is not deep knowl- 
edge : on the contrary, it is painfully su- 
perficial, but it is possessed by the multi- 
tude. All that the world knoivs, in any 
field, is accessible today, for the first time 
in human history, to any man who can 
read. The result is, what the rare philos- 
opher faced yesterday, we all must face 
today. The questions a Plato, an Aris- 
totle, a Dante met, every thinking man 
must now meet. We are all driven into 
the intellectual arena and compelled to 
fight for our faith, to struggle to come to 
terms with the universe and find a basis 
on which we can dare to live. 

Most important of all the influences, 
disturbing the older foundations of belief, 
are the discoveries and ideas of modern 
science. The last century was preemin- 
ently the century of science. In the field 
of natural science was the leadership of 

[19] 
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FOR WHAT DO WE LIVE? 

that century and the range of ideas fer- 
tilizing its intellectual life. Moreover, 
if we regard science as the whole body of 
organized and reasonably exact knowl- 
edge, we must recognize that more than 
one half of it was accumulated, tested 
and classified during the last hundred 
years. That is an amazing statement, but 
well within the truth. 

Inevitably, such a tremendous expan- 
sion of positive knowledge has changed 
the perspective of all that we know, and 
shaken the foundations of all that we had 
believed. Let me give two illustrations 
among the many that might be given, 
chosen from the two fields that have most 
profoundly revolutionized our thinking. 

The fint from astronomy: when, not 
long ago, men believed that the earth was 
the fixed center of the universe, that all 
the celestial bodies existed for the sake of 
the earth and of man upon it, that God 
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EFFECT OF SCIENCE 

placed the sun in the heavens to light our 
path by day, and the moon and the stars 
to light our path by night, it was easy to 
believe that man was God's chief business, 
that the Divine was mainly occupied in 
looking after the details of our human 
affairs. 

When, on the other hand, modern as- 
tronomy showed us, beyond question, that 
our earth is a relatively insignificant ball 
of matter, whirling about its central sun, 
that our whole solar system, moving 
whence we know not and whither we can- 
not guess, is a mere fragment in the abyss 
of suns and worlds, our blazing sun itself 
of small size compared to the vast shining 
bodies that sow the void of space; and 
when we consider the lapse of time re- 
quired for a ray of light, moving with in- 
conceivable swifmess, to come from the 
nearest fixed star to the earth, and attempt 
to realize that each of these multitudinous 

[21] 
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FOR WHAT DO WE LIVE? 

Stars is 'a sun, with its attendant planets, 
probably inhabited by intelligent beings, 
we bow our heads, and cry, with deeper 
feeling than the patriarch of old, "What 
is man, that Thou art mindful of himl" 

The second from biology : when, a little 
while ago, it was the general belief that 
man was created at a fixed point of time, 
about six thousand years ago, that all his 
subsequent history on the earth, secular 
and sacred, was known with reasonable 
accuracy, that both the plant and animal 
kingdoms were created for man's- benefit 
and he was made lord of creation, again 
we could be proud and content, with a 
sense of our vast importance in the scheme 
of things. 

When, however, modern science proved 
the hundreds of thousands of years man 
has been upon the earth — each new dis- 
covery pushes the date further back; 
when biology showed us that, from the 

[22] 
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THE M(H)ERN PROBLEM 

single cell, swimming about in a drop of 
water, up to the highest man, there is no 
break in the onflowing stream of life, that 
every single characteristic of man's body, 
mind and moral nature is imaged, at least 
in germ, in lower organisms, again we 
cried out, "Where did the soul get in? 
Is there any reality, in the spirit? What 
can we dare believe?" 

Such is the profound disconcerting of 
the older faiths, which has come to us, all 
undesired, in this modern world. Thus, 
for this added reason, we imperatively 
need to think the problem through, to 
come to terms with the universe, to for- 
mulate, each for himself, a reasoned phi- 
losophy of life, on which we can build a 
worthy superstructure of conduct. 

That is why I wish to state here, some- 
what more fully and frankly than previ- 
ously, my own philosophy of life. I have 
no fixed and finisihed solutions to offer: 
[23] 
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FOR WHAT DO WE LIVE? 

I do not believe such are possible. No 
finite mind can ever hope to solve finally 
any problem involving an infinite factor, 
and all problems of spiritual faith and 
philosophy involve infinite factors. The 
view of the universe is inevitably personal. 
No two persons look out upon just the 
same vision. That is why philosophy 
must always be studied in the history of 
philosophy. Each system is merely the 
efifort of a great mind to adjust itself to the 
sum of things; and its chief value for us 
is as a challenge, clarifying our own think- 
ing and stimulating us to make our own 
adjustment, each for himself. 

This is the reason, as Tennyson phrases 
it, 

"Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be;" 

and it is just as important that they should 

cease to be, as that they should be thought 

[24] 
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THE TEST QUESTIONS 

out and serve their day. Our view is al- 
ways relative; we never attain absolute 
truth; and all we see and know changes 
in perspective with each step of intellec- 
tual growth. 

It is worth noting, however, that we do 
not need to know the absolute — to prove 
with the intellect the uttimates of human 
consciousness — in order to lead a good 
life, unified with clear purpose. What 
we do need, Is to know what we can dare 
to believe, as a basis on which to build our 
conduct Can we dare to live as if there 
were Divine Mind behind the scheme of 
things, or as if the universe were the 
merest "fortuitous concurrence of invisi- 
ble atoms"; as if there wiere something 
eternal in the soul of man, or as if man 
were grass that today is and tomorrow is 
not; as if we were free and so responsible 
for our conduct, or as if every action were 
the result of forces blindly determined, 
[25] 
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FOR WHAT DO WE LIVE? 

over which we have no control? These 
are the test questions, determining the 
character of our lives; and every action 
answers them, one way or the other, 
whether we are conscious of the fact or 
not. 

Thus all I have to offer is to tell how 
life looks to me, at this stage of my own 
development, on the basis of all my think- 
ing; recognizing that it looks somewhat 
different from the vision of yesterday; 
trusting that it will look still different to- 
morrow, when the next step forward is 
taken. The little boat of our life labors 
in the trough of the sea, and we cannot see 
out at all. We are lifted to a wave-crest, 
and look out, momentarily, over the trou- 
bled waters; happy if we can see, in the 
distance, the islands, with their fronded 
palms and mountains, whose summits lift 
to the blue dome of the sky. Again the 
trough of the sea engulfs us, and we can- 
[26] 
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THE COMMON ATTITUDE 

not see. All I can oflfer is the vision from 
a single wave-crest: what the next may 
show, no one can foresee. 

On this basis then, and hoping for no 
final statement, but only a tentative, work- 
ing philosophy. For what do we live? 

Well, judging people generally, from 
their conduct, we should have to admit 
that the multitude does not know why, 
and apparently does not care to know. 
Of the few who do think deeply, many 
have profound sadness at heart. Never- 
theless, in almost all, thinking and un- 
thinking alike, is a deep instinctive grip 
on life. It is significant that sound 
common people rarely commit suicide. 
There is a certain healthy agnostic opti- 
mism, or optimistic agnosticism, in com- 
mon thought. It is voiced in the slang 
phrases on so many lips : "We're here be- 
cause we're here ;" "We don't know 

[27] 
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FOR WHAT DO WE LIVE? 

where we're going, but we're on our 
wayl" There is an instinctive faith in 
the common mind that something is 
worth while, in itself, and not as a means 
to something else. 

What is worth while? Again, answer- 
ing by the general behavior, most persons 
would seem to think that money is better 
worth while than anything else in the 
world. There is no other end for which 
men will so spend themselves, foregoing, 
not only dissipation, but innocent pleas- 
ures, acquaintance with wife and chil- 
dren, friends, the reading of good books, 
enjoyment of music, sculpture, painting, 
quiet contact with the 'beauty of Nature : 
all merely to heap up a fortune. 

It must be admitted that money is the 
greatest material power in modem soci- 
ety. In the old regime, wealth was an 
appurtenance of aristocracy: today, ar- 
istocracy is a badge of wealth. That is 

[28] 
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MONEY AS AN AIM 

why, I suppose, our aristocracyj in so far 
as we have one, is the most vulgar in the 
world, since it is based so largely 'on 
wealth. Money will thus buy many an- 
swers to desire. It will buy adulation, 
weak people, sycophants, steam yachts, 
courtesans, automobiles, coarse luxuries 
of every kind; but these are not worth 
while; they may merely debauch life. 

Money will, it is true, buy more in- 
nocent joys: leisure to read great books, 
see beautiful paintings and statues, hear 
noble music, come into contact with other 
civilizations, opportunity to give your 
friend a chance, to help some one worse 
oflf than yourself. These things are worth 
while ; but it is not the money that is worth 
while : it is the service to which it is put 
It may serve equally God or the devil; 
and every one knows which it usually does 
serve. No, money is not worth while. 

Next to material wealth, judging peo- 

[29] 
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plc again by their conduct, pleasure seems 
to be the end commonly sought; and the 
more coarse, sensual and exciting it is, 
the better. The present age is charac- 
terized by a mad, reckless pleasure seek- 
ing. There is even a theory of human 
progress to justify it: the view that the 
test of progress is the development of ever 
wider material wants. It is a fallacious 
theory. The mere increase of wants is 
no index of progress: it is the awaken- 
ing of higher desires, the substitution of 
these for lower ones, that really tests 
progress. 

There is, moreover, a central fallacy in 
all pleasure theories of human life. The 
view of hedonism or Epicureanism is that 
life is justified by the surplus of pleasure 
over pain. Sum up all your pleasurable 
sensations and emotions on the right hand, 
and all painful ones on the left, and if, 
after subtracting, you have something 
[30] 
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PLEASURE AS AN END 

over on tiie right, life has been worth 
while. Such is, reduced to its simplest 
terms, the pleasure theory of life. 

Now, where is the sum of .pleasures? 
Only in theory, never in life. On the 
contrary, in experience, each pleasurable 
moment is so only because it is entirely 
separated from every other of the same 
kind. There is <a rigid law, applying 
from the lowest sensation to the highest 
emotion, that to enjoy anything, we must 
not try to experience it constantly. 

Take the common appetite for food and 
drink, the source of much of the ordinary 
pleasure of life: the healthiest organism, 
with plenty of money and devoting the 
leisure of a life-time to the activity, can- 
not enjoy constant eating; and if one 
tries, days in succession, to eat many 
meals per day, it is not long until one has 
less pleasure in one's ten-course dinner 
than has the ditch digger, who sits down 
[30 
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FOR WHAT DO WE LIVE? 

at twelve o^cIock, takes out two hunks of 
black bread with lettuce leaves between 
and eats them. 

The same law applies to all emotional 
experiences. Suppose a brief passage of 
music, which you dearly love, to be 
played over ceaselessly for four hours: 
you would be either in acute distress or so 
benumbed you could not hear. It is so 
with love, friendship, aspiration toward 
the moral ideal : each moment of exalted 
feeling is possible, only because it is cut 
off from every other of the same kind. 

Thus there is no sum of pleasures. 
Each high moment is an isolated moun- 
tain peak, joyous because isolated. It is 
the moment that is worth while, not the 
inexorable file of the years. We can 
command the moment; the years are 
destiny. How insignificant they seem, 
nevertheless, in the light of the infinite. 
"God's instant, men call years" : it is from 
[32] 
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THE TESTING MOMENTS 

the highest moment we see them as God's 
instant We have eternity — and this mo- 
ment; we may look without longing or 
regret upon the years. 

Life is thus justified by its high mo- 
ments. One instant of the Beatific Vision 
of Dante, of Faust's consciousness of his 
will cooperating with the Will of the uni- 
verse in the endless creation of life, of 
splendid, self-forgetting heroism, is worth 
dead ages of merely staying above the 
ground. It is impossible to estimate one 
of these types of experience in terms of 
the other: they are incommensurable. 

It is true, the growing personality gath- 
ers up in itself all the yesterdays — pain 
and pleasure, joy and sorrow; but that is 
something entirely diflFercnt from a sum 
of pleasures. No, pleasure is no test of 
life. 

Even happiness, in the larger sense, is a 
strange object to take as the aim of life. 

[33] 
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Happiaess is rarely found when you seek 
it; it often comes when you do not expect 
it; but never, unless you have lived so as 
to be worthy of it. Happiness is a by- 
product in feeling, not the end or test of 
life. 

Reputation? Often it is undeserved; 
and enjoying it without warrant is the 
high road to hypocrisy. Even when de- 
served, what transient breath of wind it 
is I No, reputation is not worth while. 

Worldly success. It is made of money, 
power, place, pleasure, reputation. What 
is true of the parts must be said of the 
whole : it is not worth while. 

What, then, is worth while, not as a 
means to something else, but as an end in 
itself? Well, in a profoundly true sense, 
Life is worth while ; it is Life we crave, 
with an intensity proportioned to our own 
vitality and sincerity. Not joy alone: 
rather we cry with Faust: 
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UFE IS WORTH WHILE 

"Was der ganzen Menschheit zugetheilt ist, 
Will ich in meinem innern Selbst geniessen." 

It is pain and joy, straggle and achieve- 
ment, light and shadow — Life we crave. 
We yearn to become Man, to share the ex- 
perience of all humanity, to pass from 
being a bit of stranded foam upon the 
sand, to becoming at least one wavelet, 
rising and falling with the beating of the 
mighty heart of the ocean of life. 

This explains the restlessness in all men 
— common and great alike — the Wander- 
lust, so universal in youth, and recurring, 
in any growing life, all across the years. 
It is the fundamental hunger for life, 
which alone is in itself worth while. 

It is this desire, too, that explains the 
universal discontent with the circum- 
stances in which we happen to be placed. 
Always there is the dream that some- 
where else is the great opportunity. 
[35] 
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"Where you arc not, there is happiness I" 
Let it be an illusion: it but expresses the 
hunger for all life. 

The same urge is in all our higher as- 
pirations: the passion for appreciation of 
art, for mastering the great thinking of the 
past, for contact with foreign scenes and 
new people: these are all forms of the 
desire to include in oneself all of life. 

Biologically and spiritualty, life is, 
moreover, constant growth. There is no 
standing still, even for an instant, but 
ceaseless change, and change that is de- 
velopment We are, while we grow; 
and when we stop growing, morally and 
intellectually, we ought to be buried, if 
not in our own interest, at least to protect 
our fellow men and women from the 
stench of our decay. 

In both aspects of life, the growth goes 
forward, not in a straight line, by simple 
addition, but in movements of action and 
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THE GREAT CHAPTERS OF LIFE 

reaction, creation and quiescence. Life 
comes in pulsations, and its expressions 
fall, therefore, into clearly niarked pe- 
riods, for individual and race alike. 

Though our genetic psychology is still 
in its infancy, the great chapters of life 
have long been clearly distinguished. 
We call them childhood, youth, maturity, 
age. As life is worth while, so is each of 
these great chapters; and each must be 
lived for its own independent value. 
How long it has taken the world to see 
this — if it be yet generally recognized. 
Especially is this true of childhood. The 
same experience has come in education as 
in art For a thousand years the painters 
of the Byzantine school went on rep- 
resenting for the Christ child that quaint 
little old man, merely reduced in size. 
You find it in out of the way chapels on 
the coast of Brittany, in the isolated vil- 
lages of Italy where tourists rarely come 
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— in every part of Europe where the peas- 
ants cherish the Madonna pictures merely 
as religious symbols and not at all as 
art. Every one knows the type of paint- 
ing to which I refer: the quaint, conven-- 
tionalized Madonna, the queer, little, old 
man, seated in an impossible position on 
her arm. Such was the type, produced 
over and over again. 

Suddenly, early in the Renaissance, a 
group of painters said, "Children do not 
look like grown up people. How does a 
child look, anyway?" So they undressed 
a baby and examined him, and discovered 
how different from maturity was the 
shape of the body, the size of head and 
limbs in relation to the trunk. So there 
followed the wonderful true portrayal 
of childhood in renaissance art 

Thus has it been with our treatment of 
childhood. Formerly, children were to 
be seen and not heard, and seen as little 
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as possible. Childhood was valued 
merely for the sake of maturity. Since 
we must be children first, in order to grow 
up, childhood was tolerated ; but the idea 
was to get through it as swiftly and with 
as little annoyance as possible. 

Suddenly, in quite modern times, we 
wakened to the fact diat childhood is 
another world from maturity, with its 
own diflferent experiences, its own joys 
and sorrows. So we came to recognize, 
if unperfectly, that childhood is a sep- 
arate phase of life, to be lived to the full 
for its independent value. 

Passing the awkward age — the transi- 
tion from childhood — the next great 
chapter of life is youth — the time of the 
birth of personality. We are all born 
twice : O some of us are born many times, 
and the oftener, the better, for each new 
birth is a fresh start, with new impulses 
of life. Goethe experienced a wave of 
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adolescent awakening in his extreme old 
age : one can imagine no happier destiny. 
For every one, there are at least the two 
births : the first, physically into the world ; 
the second, at the beginning of youth, 
into the life of the spirit. Both are dan- 
gerous. As most children who do not 
grow up to maturity die in early infancy, 
so youth is the critical time of the moral 
life. It is then that criminal tendencies 
are most quickly developed. If we come 
through that period with sane moral life, 
' the danger of developing such tendencies 
afterward is much more limited. 

This critical character of youth is 
merely the other side of its great possibil- 
ities of life, of the fact that it is the birth 
of the spiritual personality. Quite sud- 
denly, the youth may realize, "I am all 
alone. There is a spiritual chasm be- 
tween me and every other life in the uni- 
verse." The awakening may come with 
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great pain; and how little parents know 
of what is going on in their children: 
which is usually — not always — the par- 
ent's fault I 

With the awakening, comes a new 
power of active love. The love of little 
children is largely responsive, like the 
opening of flowers to the sunlight. If 
the sun shines, the flower petals open; if 
the sun is silent, they remain closed. So 
with the child: if the sunlight of affec- 
tion warms them, the flower-like petals of 
the child's heart open; if the sunshine of 
love is wanting, they remain closed. 
With the awakening of conscious per- 
sonality in youth, however, is bom the 
new power to reach out across the spir- 
itual chasm and touch hands with other 
lives, to love actively, giving and taking 
in the great relations of life. So begins 
the search, all across the earth and 
through the years, for the comrade, the 
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maK, the other half of life, who may 
make one's humanity complete. 

In the same way, ideals are bom in die 
other great aspects of life. Suddenly, the 
thought may come : *'I am different from 
every one else in all the world. The sum 
of my abilities is unlike any one's who 
ever was or will be. What ought I do? 
What is my call, my vocation, through 
which I can realize myself and give the 
world what I know I have to give?" So 
comes the struggle, often painful, to find 
the right channel and get under way. 

In school, the child has learned fairly 
well, if he happened to be interested or 
responsive to the teacher's personality. 
Now awakens the conscious hunger for 
wisdom and beauty. "I want to know, 
that I may know, be wise, that I may be 
wise. I want to enter into the beauty of 
nature and art, that I may have my her- 
itage, realize my life." 

[42] 
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Iq the religious life, it is no accident 
that most conversions occur in the period 
of youth. It is then they should come. 
The first great struggle to come to terms 
with the universe and establish the basis 
of faith, is but one normal phase of the 
birth of the spiritual personality. 

These characteristic experiences and 
activities of youth have their own in- 
dependent value. They should be lived, 
like those of childhood, so that, in itself, 
the chapter of youth has been happy and 
worth while. If one passes through the 
period of youth, without experiencing die 
great phases of awakening to life, per- 
manent atrophy is the consequence. 

Youth merges into maturity: the brief 
period of realization, when we achieve a 
fragment of what we had previously 
dreamed; for that is the way of life; and 
the achievement must always seem mea- 
gre, beside the limitless dream that 
[43] 
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inspired it How short the time is: a 
few decades — three, four, sometimes 
pushed to five; but so pitifully brief for 
the expression of those ideals that demand 
eternity for their realization. Neverthe- 
less it is our chance and all our chance. 
We have established a few deep relations 
with other persons, accepted our point of 
application, and in love and work the 
realization of life comes, with growtli 
ever going forward for the one who ac- 
cepts and lives. 

Following maturity, the last chapter — 
age. We all dread it: the pathos of the 
trembling hand and the fading vision 1 
The Greeks tried to keep age out of sight, 
as only a little less terrible than the death 
it prophesied; and we are all Greeks at 
heart. 

None the less, just because the fire burns 
low on the hearthstone of life, the shadows 
no longer flicker on the walls, as when 
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the flames burned up brilliantly; and in 
the quiet glow of the coals upon the 
hearth, we can see steadily and in calm 
perspective, before the fire goes out 
Young men ought to be enthusiastic, 
active, full of initative and energy; old 
men ought to be wise, and may be, if life 
has been constant growth. Age is the 
era of wisdom. 

We know nothing of this in our coun- 
try, for ours is a land of youth. We 
boast of the fact, scorning age. Our 
pride is in vigorous and incessant action, 
even if it becomes mere aimless move- 
ment. Probably that is why the old-fash- 
ioned virtue of respect for age has so 
largely disappeared from among us. 
Barring the better Jewish families, it is 
nearly obsolete. If granddaughter does 
not get on well with grandmother, then 
grandmother must live at a hotel or in a 
boarding house. Youth must be served 1 
[45] 
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When we grow up, as a people, we 
must leam that age is the opportunity of 
wisdom. That is Browning's thought, in 
the beautiful image of Rabbi Ben Ezra. 
The sun sets, and the gold and red of the 
afterglow fill the sky. If we are wise wc 
take that hour that "cuts the deed off, 
calls the glory from the gray," to gather 
up the meaning of the day that is behind, 
before we turn to the rest and sleep of die 
night and the new day the night promises. 

Such should be age; and such it may 
be, if we live aright: the time to garner 
the sheaf of wisdom, to gather up the 
meaning of all that is behind, before we 
face the night, and — dare we say? — the 
new day the night prophesies. 

Such is our life, in its great chapters: 
each with its independent meaning, to be 
lived for itself, and yet in harmony with 
the whole ; while through all, the growth 
is life. 

[4*] 
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LIFE AS GROWTH 

**Why stay we on the eartii unless to 
grow?" Browning's Cleon cries, voicing 
the eternal aspiration; and the possibility 
of growth is endless. We can imagine no 
thought so high that it may not be 
crowned by a loftier thought, no love so 
tender that it may not be followed by still 
deeper appreciation; and action — ^what 
is it? The loftiest deed is but a wave- 
mztk on the sand, beside an infinite 
ocean; and the highest wave-mark any 
human being ever left upon the sands of 
time will be obliterated some day, when 
a still higher wave rolls up and over it 
and beyond. 

The highest is the highest only for a 
moment Carlyle said: "What you see, 
yet cannot see over, is as good as infinite." 
It is the infinite ; but the moment you see 
it, you are ready to see over it. That is 
why we can never define the infinite : the 
phrase itself is a contradiction in terms. 
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"Definition is negation": to define is to 
negate, to set limits ; and to try to define 
the infinite is to attempt to set limits to 
the limitless. Thus when you define your 
idea of God, you are ready for a loftier 
conception. The chief value, intellectu- 
ally, of formulating your philosophy is 
to stand on it and look off to the wider 
vision. 

Thus intellectual growth is rarely from 
the false to the true : rather it is from the 
lower included vision to the larger inclu- 
sive one. All earnest living is a bond 
with reality. If it were possible for one 
man to be absolutely in earnest and yet en- 
tirely mistaken, there would be no hope 
for us, nor that any one could see the 
truth. Our hope of growing in vision of 
truth is in the fact that life, and therefore 
all earnest experience of life, is trustwor- 
thy. Error is in the limitation of the 
view-point, in the inability to correct the 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM ASTRONOMY 

perspective of our vision by all that is not 
seen ; or in taking the part for the whole, 
and so twisting it out of relation. 

Let me take, to illustrate this, .the ex- 
treme case — the most difficult I know : if 
the principle can be seen clearly here, the 
universal application can easily be made. 

The old Ptolemaic astronomy held 
that the earth was the fixed center of the 
universe, and that the sun, planets and 
stars revolved about it 

The Copernican astronomy has proved 
to us that the earth revolves daily upon its 
own axis, giving the appearance of revo- 
lution to the heavenly bodies, and that the 
earth, in fact, moves annually, in its orbit, 
around the sun. 

One of these systems is, apparently, the 
exact opposite of the other: the Ptolemaic 
was false ; the Copernican is true. Never- 
theless, in our common speech, as in our 
literature, we continue to speak in terms 
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of the older system. We say, "the sun 
rises in the east, moves across the zenith, 
and sets in the west" Why, when we 
know well that it is the eardi, and not the 
sun, that is moving? Why because we 
see the sun rise every morning and set 
every evening. We see the stars move 
across the heaven each night. The lan- 
guage of the Ptolemaic astronomy ex- 
actly describes our actual experience. 

In other words, as long as we are upon 
Ae plane of the senses, of what we see, 
the Ptolemaic system is true, that is, ad- 
equate as an interpretation of our expe- 
rience. It is when we rise to the plane of 
the reason, that we discover the Ptole- 
maic astronomy is not true; and, at the 
same time, we see why it appears to 
be. 

Thus the Copernican astronomy in- 
cludes its own truth and that of the older 
system. As long as we remained within 
[so] 
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TRUE LIBERALISM 

the Ptolemaic theory, it was entirely 
satisfying; and that astronomer who re- 
fused to look through Galileo's telescope 
was wise, if he wished to remain undis- 
turbed. To understand the Copernican 
system is to accept it, since it includes, and 
equally interprets, its own truth — that of 
the reason — and the earlier view from the 
plane of the senses. 

The principle applies universally: in- 
tellectual growth is from the lower in- 
cluded truth, to the higher inclusive one ; 
and, therefore, the test of true liberalism 
is sympathetic appreciation of points of 
view one believes oneself to have out- 
grown. If you look with arrogant con- 
tempt at views you consider beneath your 
own, bewarel Such so-called liberalism 
is the most illiberal of attitudes. If, on. 
the other hand, you view, with under- 
standing sympathy, attitudes and beliefs 
you feel you have outgrown, you may in- 
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deed comfort yourself with the trust that 
you have climbed a little higher. 

The law of intellectual piety — of loyal 
truth-seeking — has, therefore, two aspects, 
each of which is absolutely important 
The first is the duty to cling loyally to 
every truth life has taught us, permitting 
no argument or theory to obscure it. The 
other is the need to hold all we know and 
believe, fluid, subject to restatement, in 
the light of further experience and 
higher truth. It is comparatively easy to 
fulfill either of these alone; it is hard, in- 
deed, to obey both, consistently, at the 
same time; yet that is the condition of 
ever growing in recognition of truth. 

One must not be bound, moreover, by 
the intellectual movements of one's own 
time. One must recognize their tran- 
siency, and see across them, on the basis 
of the eternal elements of life. Great 
thought is never out of date, and so, 
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THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE 

never is it bom of the narrower aspects of 
a particular epoch, while wisdom is al- 
ways fresh and new, since it is the vision 
of life in relation, attained by a living 
personality. 

Thus the intellectual life is a growth 
process that is endless. We never see the 
universe from what we may call God's 
point of view. Our vision is always 
finite, but growing ever towards the infi- 
nite. What God is, man forever hopes to 
be. Our intellectual life is an endless 
process of becoming in that image of God, 
in which we are potentially, rather than 
actually made; and in the unfolding pro- 
cess is the life. Only a living personality 
can see truth. It cannot be bottled up for 
future use, preserved in dry formulas: 
truth is the vision, ever-changing, achieved 
by a living and growing mind and spirit. 

The same principle holds in all as- 
pects of life. What we achieve seems so 
[S3] 
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poor, but the worth lies in what we be- 
come through the achieving. When 
Goethe, through the sixty years of recur- 
rent creative work, weaves from the 
varied threads of life the marvellous, 
many-colored garment of Faust : the early 
scenes spontaneously spun with the shin- 
ing filaments of youth; the later, pain- 
fully woven, with waning sight and fal- 
tering hands, from the broken threads of 
age : it was not merely one more master- 
piece, added to the world's store of artis- 
tic treasures : it was that Goethe, through 
the creating, had achieved himself, made 
the potential, actual, become the man God 
meant him to be. Goethe well knew that 
his life was his greatest work of art. 
So every personal relationship with an- 
other life is not only a way of joy and ser- 
vice, but a constant opportunity of growth 
for both persons — husband and wife, par- 
ent and child, friend and friend. It is 
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PRESERVING THE RHYTHM 

the glory of love, lived with consecration, 
that when we seem to have sounded its last 
depths, each da;y may reveal the new deep 
below deep, to our wonder and joy. The 
reward of loyalty is ever growing love 
and wisdom. 

That life, in all aspects, is ceaseless 
progress does not mean incessant action 
and ihat periods of quiet, unconscious 
growth should be excluded. The seeds 
of the spiritual life sprout in the dark. 
To dig them up, as children do with their 
gardens, to see if the seeds have sprouted, 
may destroy the germ of life. One 
should not be too constantly conscious of 
the inner life. Times of quiet, passive re- 
ception are as necessary as periods of in- 
tense and conscious action. Preserve the 
rhythm. Solitude is indispensable to the 
life of the spirit; and especially is it help- 
ful when one is in the presence of the 
beauty of Nature. One must give hours 
[55] 
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— even days — to reverie, dreaming and 
absorbing beaulty widi the receptive 
powers of tfic spirit It is spiritual re- 
pose, so wanting in our over-active Amer- 
ican life, that gives perspective, calm 
vision and self-direction. Still, if carried 
too far, such reverie may result in spirit- 
ual paralysis and mental stagnation. It 
must be balanced by intense, consistent, 
self-directed action. 

The fine art of living is so simple, yet 
so difficult. It is merely to live each mo- 
ment to the full, looking before and after, 
remembering and hoping; yet never al- 
lowing regret or longing to rob this mo- 
ment of its full gift of life. That is all: 
yet how difficult, at times how all but im- 
possible it is to fulfill I 

Thus in each of the four great pathways 
of life — work, love, culture, faith — life 
means ceaselessly climbing the path. 
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SERVICE AS AN END 

As life is growth in life for the one per- 
«on, so is it for all the others ; and the ser- 
vice of that growth in them is as truly an 
end, in itself worth while, as is the cease- 
less becoming for oneself. Growth and 
service are equally ultimates of human 
consciousness, into which everything else 
can be interpreted, but which cannot 
be translated into terms of anything 
else. 

Helping others to grow is, indeed, the 
true service, and not that which makes 
them complacent in their laziness. Blind 
sacrifice, assumed always to be virtue, 
may be merely selfishness turned wrong 
side out, and so worse than the normal 
variety. Where sacrifice is the easier 
way, beware of it I Some persons say: 
"I have nothing to live for; my life is not 
worth anything; I will live for such a 
cause or for so-and-so." Don't do that. 
If your life is worth nothing to you, don't 
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give it away and burden some one else 
with iti Wait until you have made it 
worth while; and then the gift may, in- 
deed, count for life. The world needs 
the sacrifice of the strong, not the weak ; 
and the true service is to make the weak, 
strong, to help them to help themselves, 
not to make them comfortable in their 
dependence. 

All men are, moreover, happier giving 
than getting. No one can go up hill 
alone. We climb as we help the others 
to climb, hardly conscious that we are 
ascending, e^ccept through the new sense 
of power, the enjoyment of the wider 
vision. 

There is, in modern sociology, a widely 
held theory that the aim of life for the in- 
dividual, and the end in Nature, are ir- 
reconcilably opposed. The view is that 
the individual seeks always his own hap- 
piness, v^ile the aim of Nature is the 
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MAN AND NATURE 

preservation of the species. Both state- 
ments are wrong: the first is a libel on 
human nature, while the second is a fal- 
lacious misinterpretation of the biologi- 
cal process. 

We have seen how ^olly a by-product 
happiness is, that it is life, not merely 
pleasure, we crave. Socrates accepting 
the hemlock poison, with the firm con- 
viction that "no evil can happen to a good 
man, in life or after deadi" ; Giordano 
Bruno at the stake, exclaiming as the 
flames sprang up around him, "I die a 
martyr, and willingly": these men were 
not seeking the surplus of pleasure over 
pain: no, they were dedicated to life 
and the growth in life of their fed- 
lows. 

It is, of course, metaphysical language 

W say that Nature "seeks" anything. All 

we can do is to discover the result of the 

biological process. The preservation of 
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the species is not that end. Tennyson is 
more nearly right than the sociologists 
when, after saying of Nature, 

"So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life/' 

he drops to a more tragic depth of pes- 
simism, exclaiming, 

" *So careful of the type?' but no. 

From scarped difi and quarried stone 
She cries, 'A thousand types are gone : 
I care for nothing, all shall go.' " 

The only result of the process we can see 
is the bringing to birth of ever new indi- 
viduals, with ever higher adjustment to 
the conditions of existence. Thus the 
two aims are one aim : for man and Na- 
ture the end is life, which is growth. 

Singularly dnough, we must turn to 
Dante, in the heart of the middle age, to 
find the most wonderful fusing of the two 
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DANTE'S SOLUTION 

aims that, superficially regarded, seem so 
opposed. It is in one of the loveliest pas- 
sages of the Purgatorio. Before Dante 
gets into purgatory proper, he meets cer- 
tain classes of souls who are not yet worth 
doing penance for their sins: they must 
first overcome the inertia of wasted yester- 
days. 

Among them are the souls postponing 
repentance to the last moment before 
death. They lived for themselves all 
their lives, ai^ turned around just in time 
to get in. Well, they will get in, and I 
suppose we would not wish to keep them 
out; but surely they do not deserve to 
stand beside God's soldier saints who have 
fought his battles all along the line. So 
they must wait to work off the burden of 
their misspent years, before entering to 
do penance for their positive sins. 

'Dante comes upon a group of them, 
standing in the shadow of a great rock, 
[6i] 
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"As one throu^ indoleacc is wont to stand." 

One of them Dante recognizes. This fel- 
low 

"Was sitting down, and both his knees 

embraced, 
Holding his face low down between them 

bowed," — 

a posture of abject laziness! 

Dante greets him with something of a 
sneer: 

"Belacqua, I grieve not 
For thee henceforth, but tell me, wherefore 

seated 
In this place art thou? Waitest thou an 

escort ? 
Or has thy usual habit seized upon thee?" 

Dante knew him: he was lazy in Flor- 
ence ; he is lazy here. The mere accident 
of death has changed him little: it could 
hardly be expected to regenerate him. 
[62] 
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Belacqua, without getting up, replies: 

"O brother, what's the use of climbing? 
Since to my torment would not let me go 
The Angel of God, who sitteth at the gate; 

Unless some prayer may bring me aid 
Which rises from a heart that lives in grace." 

Far be it from me to speak with even 
apparent disrespect of the faith of those 
who believe their prayers can help friends 
who have gone beyond their earthly 
reach. That has always seemed to me a 
beautiful faith, and it must bring deep 
consolation to those who hold it; and then, 
you know, maybe it is true. Love does 
help, even when one can do nothing. If 
you were climbing a mountain, with a 
heavy burden on your back, and the one 
who loves you best were to say, '*0 I 
wish I could take the burden"; yet with 
his hands and back already overloaded: 
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you know that the love and desire to help 
would lightea your load and make the 
climbing easier. 

Sometimes, indeed, even an added 
burden may lighten the load. Every 
loving parent knows that If, with your 
back so burdened, your little child were 
to say, "Father, I wish I could help you" : 
you could take the child into your arms, 
and go up more easily with the double 
burden, than you could climb alone. 

These souls, however, have not offered 
the first prayer, that alone justifies any 
subsequent petition — the prayer of their 
own honest effort Until. you have tried, 
witii all your might, you have not earned 
the right to ask God or man to help you. 

What, then, should Dante do for them? 
Should he sit down with them and say, "O 
you poor tired souls, how sorry I am for 
you"? That is what mistaken philan- 
throphy does so often: making people 
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complacently comfortable in their lazy 
dependence. 

No, that is not what Dante should do. 
As the souls discover that Dante has his 
body with him, they throng about him, 
with the idle curiosity at seeing the nov- 
elty of a body, over there, that rather 
lazy minds of the same type have to see 
a ghost, over here. Crowding about 
Dante, they overwhelm him with der 
mands that he carry back their manifold 
requests that their earthly friends pray 
for them. 

Virgil sajrs: 

"Come after me, and let the people talk; 
Stand like a steadfast tower, that never wags 
Its top for all the blowing of the winds;" 

and as they crowd nearer : 

"This folk that presses unto us is great. 

And Cometh to implore thee; * * * 

So still go onward, and in going listen." 

[65] 
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That is the high-water mark of medi- 
sval ethical teaching: 

"Pero pur va, ed in andando ascolta." 

Sometimes I wonder if it is not the high- 
est point of all ethical teaching. You have 
your mountain to climb: go on, get up 
hill; but if others will stumble to their 
feet and try to climb, lend a hand by the 
way. 

Thus the two aims are one aim. No 
one goes up hill alone. If one were to 
seek a selfish culture apart, it would not 
be life nor growth, but stultifying isola- 
tion, the frozen solitude of the Nietzsch- 
ean Uebermensch. True growth for one 
means ever deepening loving sympathy 
with one's fellows and wise appreciation 
of them; while true service is helping 
them to fulfill themselves. Neither aim 
can be achieved except in full harmony 
with the other, and both are ultimate ends, 
in themselves worth while. 
[66] 
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Thus wc should accept life, glad for all 
that disturbs our complacency, for every 
sting that wakens us from our comfortable 
inertia; welcoming every disconcerting 
dreamer, every scathing prophet, who 
scorns what is, for the sake of the vision of 
what may be. 

There is, moreover, no inherent conflict, 
as is often wrongly assumed, between the 
two halves of human nature. In this ' 
world we are souls and bodies. We never 
know a soul without a body, nor a living 
body without a soul. The body is the 
language through which the soul ex- 
presses itself here ; and when the two as- 
pects of man's being are in right relation, 
both are clean and good. It is only when 
the flesh ceases to be the vocabulary of the 
spirit, and is made an end in itself, that it 
becomes degraded. 

The saddest of tragedies is the colorless 
tragedy of negation, experienced by those 
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who have not quite dared to live. Better 
the open sea, with whatever storms may 
come, than the stagnant harbor of nega- 
tion, with every wind asleep. We must 
accept all sane life, glad for its beauty 
and joy and for the opportunity of growth 
in every right action and experience. 

Never has the climbing path an end ; al- 
ways loftier summits rise above. To be 
satisfied with what we have achieved, as- 
suming that we need strive no further, is 
self-stultification, a sort of annulment of 
life. The divine discontent, that is the 
energy of progress, is not with what we 
have, but what we are. What we have 
is opportunity; and always there is stufif 
unused. What we are is but a stepping- 
stone, to rise to what we may become. 
The ideal grows as we climb towards it, 
and the potential life is infinite. 

This is at once the challenge and the 
despair of life. Always we dream that 
[68] 
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the next step will satisfy; always we find 
the pathway opening steeply above. 
Thus the dream grows, even more swiftly, 
with its partial realization. The chasm 
between the ideal and the actual ever 
widens, until at last we learn it is not the 
summit, but the climbing, not the achieve- 
ment, but the growth, that is life. 

The spiritual philosophers of the medi- 
eval world argued that man's soul or 
personality had three aspects, intellect, 
emotion and will. The end of the intel- 
lect is wisdom; of the emotions, love; of 
the will, virtue or good conduct Action, 
however, is but a means to the growth of 
the spirit; and that growth is in love and 
wisdom. 

When I say love, I do not mean the joy 
of being loved. Necessary as that is to 
our happiness, it is the activity of loving 
that is a way of life. Such love is worth 
while, not because it makes us happy ; it 
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may make us miserable. If you want to 
be undisturbed in your comfortableness, 
then do not love any person or any thing, 
outside your own selfish ease. Many 
realize that and practise it 

No, love is worth while, not because it 
makes us happy : it is worth while because 
it answers one half of human nature, be- 
cause it is the activi^ that fulfills one 
half of the soul of man. 

So when I say wisdom, I do not mean 
knowledge. With pride of intellect, 
knowledge may even stand in the way of 
wisdom. That was what Jesus meant in 
saying that God had hidden wisdom from 
the learned of the earth and given it to 
babes. Without something of the open- 
minded humility of the little child, there 
is small hope of achieving wisdom, which 
is the interpretation of facts in terms of 
the whole of life. Our 'ability to get 
truth from facts depends upon our moral 
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reality. Thus every judgment we pass 
reveals ourselves. Even our hasty esti- 
mates of the persons in the house next 
door tell, not only something, possil>ly, of 
them, but more of what we are. If we 
recognized this, perhaps we would judge 
less carelessly I 

As with love, so, too, wisdom is worth 
while, not because it makes us happy : it, 
also, may make us miserable. Were the 
end of life comfortableness, there would 
be truth in Gray's epigram: 

"Where ignorance is bliss, 
'Tis folly to be wise." 

The most ignorant and prejudiced person 
is most certain that his opinions are the 
limit of human and divine wisdom. 
Each step of the intellectual life he takes, 
from that point onward, increases his con- 
sciousness of the infinite reach of the un- 
known, deepens his humility, until, with 
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Socrates, he learns that he alone is wise 
who knows that he knows nothing. It is 
he who must endure "all the agony of a 
suspended judgment" How much that 
phrase tells I It is so comfortable to 
settle all troublesome questions, pigeon- 
hole them, and never look at them again. 
It is so bitterly hard to have to think 
twice, three times, a hundred times, and 
to know that nothing will ever be set- 
tled finally; yet that is the price we must 
pay for growth in wisdom. 

No, wisdom is worth while, not be- 
cause it makes us happy, but because it 
answers the other half of the soul of man. 
To stand quietly on one's feet, look out on 
the world clear-eyed and unafraid, and 
see life steadily in true perspective and 
wide relation: that, in itself, is worth 
while. 

It is the few who are awake, who rec- 
ognize these truths and center their lives 
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in the great realities of the spirit — in 
growth and service, love and wisdom — 
who truly live. 

As one travels across the earth and 
through the years, one meets, here and 
there, individuals into whose eyes one 
looks, saying, "that person understands." 
No word need be spoken, no explanation 
made, no narrative told, to give the rec- 
ognition of the awakened life of the 
spirit There is a brotherhood of the 
elect over the world. It has no pass- 
words, no by-laws, no dues or initiation 
fees. It is entered by but one open door, 
the door of the spirit; and no one who be- 
longs can be rejected. It is the small, un- 
organized fraternity of those who are 
awake and who understand, who center 
their lives in the great realities. It is 
they, indeed, who really live. 

What of the others? Must the multi- 
tude fail of these high ends of the spirit 
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that make life for the few? The answer 
is simple: the opportunity is universal; 
the need is merely the awakening. It is 
the glory of the spiritual life that the 
path up the mountain is an open road, 
to which all have free access. The whole 
life of Man is the possibility of the hum- 
blest person. Love and wisdom are not 
sold in the world's market They have 
no relation to money, place and power. 
They can be bought only at the price of 
aspiring and consecrated living ; and 
whoever will can pay that price. 

Here, for instance, is one who toils at 
the carpenter's trade, through the eight 
hours of routine grind, six days every 
week. How narrow the opportunity 
seems ; yet the work itself is a way of life. 
Each job is not only a chance to render 
helpful service, but a new construction, 
a fresh challenge to grow in power and 
understanding, in ability to do the old 
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task more swiftly and effectively, and to 
acquire skill in the new. 

Then there are a hundred and sixty- 
eight hours in the week, of which the 
forty-eight (or forty-four) of routine toil 
form but a fraction. There is, perhaps, a 
garden, where things grow, and Nature 
rewards so generously, with use and 
beauty, the thought and effort one gives ; 
and where one may learn, through living 
contact with them, all the laws that 
science explores. 

To balance the work, is the home. 
Love and light may irradiate the hum- 
blest, quite as fully as the luxuriously 
equipped home. Indeed, it is one of the 
compensations of limited material cir-* 
cumstances that husband and wife, parent 
and child, are brought closer together, 
and may, if they will, find growth of the 
spirit in the intimate relationship of lov- 
ing service. 
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Friends, too, are possible, to whatever 
degree one shows oneself friendly and 
lives so as to be worthy of high comrade- 
ship. Nature is ever near, to fill, with a 
world of chan^ng beauty, the hours of 
quiet meditation. 

Then, too, there is, if meagre oppor- 
tunity in certain of the arts, the limitless 
resource of books. What a world books 
open to us I We may make the immortals 
of the earth our daily comrades, and so 
grow into life not unworthy of that high 
companionship. Vast phases of human 
experience are opened to us that other- 
wise would have remained beyond our 
horizon. In every quarter of the cardi 
we come to be at home, as in each chapter 
of human history. No door remains 
closed, no window shuttered. From the 
calm sweep of the mountains to the rest- 
less rolling of the seas, from the placid 
[76] 
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beauty of sun-kissed meadows to the deep 
thunder of the storm, alike the dream of 
the poet and the aspirations of the saint, 
the prophet's call and the philosopher's 
vision, the tragedy of the leader's strug- 
gle and the secret in the maiden's heart, 
the brooding reach of the mystery and the 
clear chiselled truth: through books all 
are our own. Books are another way of 
life, compensating in no small measure 
for a limited actuality. 

Thus the way of life that seemed so 
narrow is, like every other, a broad open 
road leading, if one chooses, to all the 
great ends that are worth while. The no- 
blest spirit the earth has known worked 
as a carpenter, while preparing for his 
mission. 

Every life is what Carlyle called a 
meeting point of immensity and eternity. 
All that is in the world of matter and of 
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spirit is related to each soul. The uni- 
verse may be imaged as an infinite sphere, 
centering on every soul, and whose un- 
known circumference is God. So the 
whole of life is our heritage. All man 
has achieved is but the shadow, cast on 
the screen of infinity, of the possibility of 
my spirit; all the wealth of art, but the 
bodying forth of my unfinished dream. 
It is, moreover, the greater glory of the 
spiritual life that the more there are who 
climb, the easier is the ascending. With 
the ends of the spirit, each who attains 
helps all the others who strive. Material 
things decrease by division ; spiritual 
goods grow as we share them. If I have 
one loaf of bread, and give my neighbor 
half, I have but half a loaf left It may 
be far sweeter and do me more good, but 
it is only half a loaf. If I share my 
thought with others, I have more thought. 
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Indeed, spiritually speaking, nothing is 
mine tfiat I have not given away. If I 
were to try to secrete my thought and 
hoard it for myself, it would not be 
thought, but vague notions: it is only 
when I have expressed it, given it away, 
that it is truly mine, and all men's. 

It is so with all the answers to the 
spirit: as we share, we possess. The 
more there are who love unselfishly, the 
more love is there for each. In the Pur- 
gatorio, Dante is alarmed by the sudden 
trembling of the mountain; and i^ told 
that it is due to the universal song that 
bursts from the lips of all upon its slopes, 
when one soul is moved to pass upward. 
That is as it should be here; for the good 
of one is truly a help to all the others. 
Could we but realize the truth and apply 
it, rejoicing generously over each step on- 
ward taken by any other, life would be far 
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sweeter, and our own growth in the spirit 
would go forward more swiftly and 
happily. 

In contrast to these great ends of the 
spirit, how false are the current stand- 
ards of the present age, with its unthink- 
ing haste, its blind pursuit of money and 
pleasure. Its crude materialism fails 
utterly to estimate the worth of life. The 
cry of every epoch, this applies, as never 
before, to this age of machinery, which 
has multiplied the equipment of life, only 
to obscure its meaning: our arrogant 
boasting of material progress merely 
blinding us to our poverty of spirit 
More than any other, this time needs to 
be called back to the eternal verities. 

This age will pass, with all its discord, 
its pain and carelessness; but Life will 
flow on, an ever broadening and deepen- 
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ing stream, rewarding, with what is worth 
while, those, and only those, who center 
their lives in the great realities — in 
growth and service, love and wisdom. 
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